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MORE  CITIES  REQUIRE  SAFE  MILK 


Extensive  interest  of  cities  inthe  nation-wide  campaign  against  tuber- 
culosis of  livestock  is  seen  in  results  of  a  survey  recently  conducted  "by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    A  tot£l  of  S7^  cities  and  towns  have 
ordinances  requiring  the  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  furnishing  milk  for  con- 
sumption. 

The  action  of  such  cities  as  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  Louisville 
in  promulgating  tuberculin-test  rea_uirements  has  stimulated  recent  interest  in 
this  subject.    The  survey  showed,  however,  that  the  smaller  communities  also  are 
fully  as  active  in  safeguarding  their  milk  supplies, 


A  scientific  study  of  roup  in  poultry,  one  of    the  most  serious  fowl  dis- 
eases, supports  the  conclusion  that  proper  vaccination  is  one  of  the  most  effect- 
ive means  for  reducing  this  source  of  loss, 


Birds  about  1  year  old  appear  to  be  more  ^susceptible  to  roup  than  those 
2  years  old  or  older  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  use  of  antiseptics  inthe  drinking  water  {permanganate  of  potash,  and 
bichloride  of  mercury  in  particular)    does  not  appear  to  have  any  appreciable 
curative  virtue  and  very  little  preventive. 

Bacterins  appear  to  be  effective  in  the  prevention  of  the  disease  as  well 
as  the  treatment  of  incipient  cases,  even  under  unfavorable  climatic  conditions^ 


A  generally  rising  trend,  in  yields  per  acre.,  of  leading  crops  over  the 
last  forty  years,  in  the  United  States,  is  indicated  by  a  survey  concluded  re- 
cently by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  average  yield  per  adre  of  corn  has  increased  IS  per  cent  since  1885, 
wbi*fc  17  per  cent,  oats  lh  per  cent,  and  potatoes  39  per  cent.    The  total  area  of 
the  four  crops  expanded  about  52  per  cent  but  the  total  production  has  increased 
77  per  cent. 


VACCINATION  FOR  CONTROL  OF  ROUP 


AGRICULTURAL  SURVEY  SHOWS 

INCREASING  CROP  YIELDS 


Inareased  production  due  to  higher  acre  yields  alone  amounts  to  ^40,000, 
000  bushels  of  corn,  120,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  165,000,000  bushels  of  oats, 
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and  115,000,000  "bushels  of  potatoes,  a  total  of  over  000,000  "bushels  of  the 
four  crops. 

CORN  BORER  CONTROL  DEMANDS 

GREAT  ACTIVITY  BEFORE  MAY  1 

The  signing  of  the  corn  borer  control  act  by  President  Coolidge  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  marks  the  beginning  of  one  of  themost  intensive  campaigns  ever  launch- 
ed against  a  plant  pest.     It  authorizes  the  appropriation  by  Congress  of 
$10,000,000  and  provides  for  early  and  thorough  clean-up  activities  on  every 
farm  in  the  western  portion  of  the  infested  area,  which  includes  southeastern 
Michigan,  northeastern  Indiana,  northern  Ohio,  northwestern  Pennsylvania, 
and  western  New  York, 

If  the  work  is  to  "be  effective,  says  Dr.  A,  F.  Woods,  Director  of 
Scientific  Work  of  the  department,  full  cooperation  will  be  necessary  on  the 
part  of  all  Federal  and  State  officers,  educational  agencies,  the  press,  agri- 
cultural organizations,  farmers,  and  all  others  who  can  lend  a  hand, 

The  clean-up  work  as  now  planned  includes  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
all  cornstalks  and  other  refuse  on  or  about  corn  land,  in  feedlots,  pastures 
and  elsewhere  about  farms.    To  accomplish  the  maximum  of  success  it  is  neces- 
sary to  destroy  before  May  1  all  cornstalks,  corn  cobs,  and  other  fleshy- 
stemmed  plant  material,  which  might  be  a  harboring  place  for  the  borer,  This 
treatment  will  prevent  the  emergence  of  the  moths  rand  stop  the  multiplication 
of  the  pest.    Department  officials  believe  that  the  effort  planned  for  this 
spring  will  result  in  a  great  reduction  of  the  borers  carried  over  the  winter, 
and  if -there  is  satisfactory  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  agencies  the 
spread  of  the  pest  in  the  Corn  Belt  will  be  greatly  slowed  up. 

MORE  MEATS  AND  POULTRY  IN 

COLD  STORAGE  BUT  LESS  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Larger  supplies  of  meats  and  lard  in  cold  storage  as  compared  with 
February  1  a  year  ago,  and  smaller  stocks  of  dairy  products  and  eggs  are  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  its  February  report  on 
storage  holdings.     Stocks  of  apples  now  are  only  slightly  larger  than  at  this 
time  last  year. 
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COOPERATIVE  EGG  MARKETING  HAS  BECOME  BIG  BUSINESS 
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Approximately  3  million  cases  of  eggs,  worth  slightly  more  than  30 
million  dollars  were  marketed  cooperatively  in  the  United  States  in  1925    "  ' 
by  farmers  egg  and  poultry  marketing  associations.      The  departments 
estimates  are  based  on  reports  from  abon.t  60  active  egg  and  poultry  as- 
sociations.     These  associations  are  located  in  21  states.      Their  business 
is  believed  to  comprise  most  of  the  egg  marketing  done  cooperatively  in 
the  country,, 

KEEP  SPRING  CHICKS 

CLEAN  AND  HEALTHY 

The  Ohio  State  University  has  outlined  the  following  six  rules  for  the 
poultryman  to  follow  to  give  baby  chicks  the  best  chance. 

1—  Vigorous  chicks  must  be  secured  to  start  with.      Got  them  before 
May  18  and  order  them  early,      Iy  is  safest  to  buy  chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  of  a  certified  flock,  from  an  accredited  hatchery,  or  from  a  well 
known  breeder, 

2 —  Do  not  attempt  to  raise  chicks  in  a  brooder  house  that  has  not 
been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected. 

3—  -Move  the  brooder  to  a  good  sod  that  has  hot  supported  chickens  for 
at  least  a  year,      This  helps  to  prevent  disease*      Move  the  brooder. as 
often  as  the  grass  is  killed  around  it, 

4 —  Be  sure  to  use  clean  litter  that  is  free  from  mold.      Renew  it  often 

5 —  Feed  a  clean,  complete  ration,,      The  Ohio  ration  has  proven  satis- 
factory for  Ohio  poultry.      The  all-mash  method  of  feeding  reduces  the 
amount  of  filth  the  chicks  eat  and  makes  feeding  simpler*      Milk  in  some 
form  for  the  first  10  weeks  gj ceo  the  stock  a  good  start  and  helps  to  pre- 
vent coccidiosis.      The  chicks  will    need  cod-lover  oil  to  prevent  leg  weak- 
ness until  they  go  on  range* 

6 —  Keep  the  growing  chicks  away  f rom  t he  old  stock.      If  the  old 
flock  has.  any  kind  of  disease  or  is  infested  with  parasites  the  growing 
stock  cannot  escape  it, 
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Yellow  Corn  and  White  Corn 


Yellow  corn  and  white  corn  are  generally  thought  of  as  eqiiAl  in  feeding 
value*  Yellow  corn,  however,  contains  much  more  fat-soluble  vitamin  than 
white  corn.  When  tnis  vitamin  is  not  supplied  by  pasture  grass  or  green-  . 
leaved  roughages  or  good  quality  hay  which  probably  contains  an  abundance  of 
this  substance,  yellow  corn  should  be  fed.  Contrary  to  the' belief  of  some, 
the  color  of  the  corn  has  no  effect  on  the  color  of  the  milk. 


Corn  Lac«s  yrotein  and  Lime 


Corn  is  not  a  balanced  feed.       It  lacks  protein  and  lime.       Not  only  is 
the  protein  low  in  quantity  but  it  is  also  poor  in  quality  or  incomplete,. 
Therefore  corn  needs  supplementing  for  best  results.       The  ideal  supplements 
are  the  legume  hays,  skim  milk,  and  meat  meal  tankage,  because  they  are  rich 
in  lime  and  protein,      They  supply  what  corn  lacks  to  make  the  protein  for 
the  animal  complete.      Other  high  protein  feeds  such  as  cottonseed  meal  and 
linseed  oil  meal  are  also  excellent  to  supplement  corn. 


TEM_ MILLION  JO  FIGHT . C0HN_B0EFR 

A  $10,000,000  intensive  campaign  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  the  control  of  the  corn  borer  which  threatens  to  spread 
through  the  Corn  Belt  has  been  authorized  by  the  joint  Congressional  resolu- 
tion signed  by  the  President  supplementing  the  corn  borer  control  act.  The 
act  provides  for  control  work  in  76  countries  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania Ohio  , 
Michigan,  and  Indiana,  in  which  the  corn  crop  is  threatened  by  the  borer, 
It  is  estimated  that  2,500,000  acres  of  corn  land  in  these  States  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  c lean-up „ 

The  act  provides  that  the  funds  appropriated  shall  be  used  for  such 
clean-up  measures  as  are  necessary  in  addition  to  those  farm  operations 
normal  and  usual  in  each  locality.       Up  to  May  1,  efforts  will  be  centered 
on  ootaining  the  cooperation  of  farmers  in  a  voluntary  clean-up  of  the  in- 
fested area.      Immediately  following  May  1  steps  will  be  taken  to  complete 
the  clean-up  under  the  regulatory  powers  of  the  act.       The  provisions  of  the 
act.  wiXj  t>9  ftii^ii»».-":e)r^(?.  t-hre.ugh  th.;-.  2M.r e;*Ju  oi".- Eihowol  c  gy.. df  th-£  l^p^riuifint 
Vf  J-.gri  culture  u .  j 

The.  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  by  the  act  is  dependent  on  the 
passage  of  necessary  supplementary  legislation  by  the  legislatures  in  the 
five  states. 
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FARMING  SEASON  GETTING  UNDER  "JAY  EARLY 


The  agricultural  season  is  getting  under  way  early  this  year,  according  to 
the  March  1  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the  f, arming  situation. 

Spring  work  and  crop  growth  in  the  South  are  reported  as  progressing  rapid- 
ly.   Many  fruit  trees  were  in  full  bloom  "by  the  middle  of  February  in  the  Gulf 
States  and  even  farther  north.    Shipments  of  early  truck  crops  have  "been  heavy. 
The  dairy  outlook  in  the  Eastern  States  is  considered  good  for  the  year.  Field 
work  has  been  begun  in  the  more  southern  areas  of  the  Corn  Belt,  although  the 
land  generally  throughout  the  belt  is  unfit  to  work  as  yet. 

Winter  wheat  growth  and  condition  are  reported  as  fairly  good.  Livestock 
have  wintered  well.  Hog  raisers  are  optimistic.  There  is  talk  of  increased  hog 
breeding  this  year,  depending,  however,  on  corn  prospects. 


Oats  are  being  sown  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  wheat  belt,  with 
earlier  sowings  already  up.    Wheat  looks  good  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  belt; 
but  not  so  good  in  the  West.    Late  snows  helped  grain  in  western  Kansas,  The 
spring  wheat  territory  is  none  too  optimistic  following  a  lean  year. 

Spring  work  is  well  under  way  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    Fruit  is  in  bloom  in 
the  north,  and  winter  grain  is  growing  rapidly.    Earlier  field  crops  generally 
are  doing  well.    There  is  an  excellent  stand  of  sugar  beets  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley.    Heavy  shipments  of  oranges,  lettuce,  and  vegetables  are  being  made,  from 
southern  California. 

The  report  says  that  nthe  South  probably  will  grow  considerably  more  corn 
and  other  feed  crops  this  year,  so  that  if  acreages  are  sustained  elsewhere  a 
good  growing  season  might  bring  another  year  of  cheap  feed  stuffs.  Nevertheless, 
the  farm  community  is  in  much  better  position  to  make  a  profit  out  of  low-priced 
feed  crops  this  year  than  from  low-priced  cash  crops." 

PRODUCTS  THAT  SHIFT  FROM  EXPORT  TO 
IMPORT  BASIS  SUBJECT  TO  GREAT  PRICE  CHANGES 

Certain  agricultural  products  which  used  to  be  exported  in  enormous  quan- 
tities from  the  United  States  are  now  fluctuating  in  a  narrow  margin  between  an 
export  and  an  import  basis.    Among  them  are  corn,  dairy  products,  beef  and  spring 
wheat.     Commodities  that  are  shifting  from  an  export  basis  to  an  import  basis  ■ 
are  subject  to  great  fluctuations  in  price.    In  one  year  their  production  may  • 
be  a  little  less  than  domestic  consumption.     In  that  case  the  home  demand  alone 
determines  the  price.     In  another  year,  when  the  production  of  these  commodities 
slightly  exceeds  domestic  requirements,  they  become  subject  to  world  price 
conditions. 
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Our  agricultural  export  surpluses  declined  for  several  years  before  the 
war.    Foreign  demand  in  the  War  period  revived  our  exports,  temporarily. 
Nevertheless,  some  classes  of  wheat,  as  well  as  pork,  tobacco  and  cotton,  seem 
likely  to  continue  on  an  export  basis,  perhaps  even  more  definitely  than  be- 
fore the  war.    Exports  of  apples  and  prunes  are  increasing,  and  oranges  and 
rice  have  shifted  from  an  import  to  an  export  basis. 

These  changes  do  not  lessen  the  pressure  of  foreign  competition  on 
.American  agriculture.    It  might  be  supposed  that  increasing  industrialization 
of  the  United  States,  with  its  assurance  of  a  greater  market  for  the  home  pro- 
ducer, would  mean  easier  going  for  the  American  farmer,  but  there  is  another 
side  to  the  story.    The  industrial  population  of  the  United  States  increases 
faster  than  the  production  of  some  farm  commodities.    This  makes  imports 
necessary,  so  that  the  home  producer  is  affected  by  foreign  competition  and 
by  price  variations  due  to  changes  in  world  production  just  as  he  was  when  his 
crop  was  on  an  export  basis. 

Foreign  competition,  the  department  says,  is  increasing  in  many  lines. 
Production  in  the  tropics  of  certain  vegetable  oils  which  we  do  not  produce  is 
increasing,  and  competes  everywhere  with  American  lard,  butter  and  cottonseed 
oil.    Moreover,  Europe,  outside  of  Russia,  has  nearly  recovered  its  pre-war 
volume  of  agricultural  production.    Canada,  Argentina,  Hew  Zealand  and  Australia 
are  increasing  their  production  of  the  same  commodities  that  we  produce,  and 
Russia  is  making. progress  in  agricultural  recovery. 

There  is  consequently  no  escape  from  foreign  competition,  and  the  problem 
is  how  best  to  meet  it.    In  the  case  of  commodities  the  production  of  which  is 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  home  demand,  the  thing  to  do,  says  the  depart- 
ment, is  to  find. additional  outlets  at  home  and  abroad. 

.In  the  case  -of  commodities  now  on  an  import  basis  or  moving  in  that 
direction,  the  problem  is  to  keep  our  producers  well  informed  as  to  crop  and 
livestock  conditions,  quantity  and  quality  of  production,  the  prices  for  which 
products,  will  be  produced,  tendencies  of  production,  and  prospects  for  future 
production  in  those  countries  v/hich  compete  with  them  in  our  own. markets.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  that  growers  may  plan  their  production  to  meet  this  com- 
petition at  home..    T/Thile  the  tariff  does  afford  protection  to  certain 
commodities,  foreign  production  and  the  prices  for  which  that  production  will 
sell  still  place  price  limits  upon  our  own  production. 

CORN  BORER  CAMPAIGN  PLANS 

A  provisional  program  for  the  $10,000,000'  campaign  for  the  control  of 
the  corn  borer  recently  authorized  by  Congress  provides  for  control  work  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Indiana.    It  is  estimated  that  a 
corn  acreage  of  2,500,000  acres  on  between  300,000  and  400,000  farms  in  these 
States  will  be  included  in  the  clean-up.    The  appropriation  vail  become  avail- 
able as  soon  as  necessary  legislation  now  pending  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
five  States  affected  gives  the  State  departments  of  agriculture  the  necessary 
powers  of  quarantine  and  compulsory  clean-up  required,  together  with  authority 
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to  delegate  such  powers  to  the  Federal  workers  employed  under  the  act.    When  this 
State  legislation  has  "been  passed,  steps  will  be  taken  immediately  to  put  the 
Federal  regulatory  organization  in  the  field  and  begin  the  inspection  of  individual 
farms  in  the  control  area. 

These  regulations  require  the  burning  or  satisfactory  destruction  of  all 
cornstalks,  remnants  of  stalks  and  corn  cobs  either  in  the  field,  the  feed  lot, 
the  barnyard  or  around  canning  factories  and  other  process  agents,  unless  en- 
siled or  shredded.    The  corn  fields  must  either  be  plowed  to  such  a  depth  that 
no  stalks,  pieces  of  cobs  or  other  corn  remnants  appear  on  the  surface  when  it  is 
plowed,  disced,  harrowed,  planted,  or  cultivated  or,  if  not  plowed,  the  fields 
must  be  cleared  by  pulverizing  all  corn  remnants.    It  is  expected  that  individual 
farmers  voluntarily  cooperating  in  the  clean-up,  will  take  these  necessary  meas- 
ures by  May  1. 
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3,000  Years  of  Farming  lays  Basis 
for  Rotation  System 


/ 


Out  of  the  practical  experience  of  farmers  over  a  period  of  3,000  years 
or  more  has  finally  developed  the  fundamental  principle  of  modern  crop  rota- 
tion, says  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     This  principle  is  the  growing  of 
an  intertilled  crop,  such  as  corn,  a  small-grain  crop,  such  as  oats,  and  a 
grass  or  leguminous  crop  in  the  order  named. 

When  cereals  became  the  chief  source  of  food  of  the  early  peoples  it 
was  natural  that  these  crops  should  be  grown  on  the  same  fields  year  after 
year.     It  was  noted,  however,  that  such  cropping  resulted  in  land  depletion 
and  that  resting  the  land  renewed  its  producing^  power.     This  knowledge  gave 
rise  to  the  practice  of 'resting"  the  land,  or  abandoning  it,  at  intervals 
to  the  natural  growth  of  rough  and  weedy  herbage.     The  oldest  record  of  such 
a  practice  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mosaic  laws  (about  1400  B.  C. )  commanding 
the  people,  "And  six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land,  and  gather  in  the  fruits 
thereof;  but  the  seventh  thou  shall  let  it  rest  and  lie  still."    Thus  we  have 
the  first  or  "resting"  stage  of  cropping. 

About  29  B.  C. ,  the  "resting"  practice  gave  way  to  one  in  which  "bare 
fallow"  was  practiced  to  control  the  weeds.     In  this  second  stage  the  rotation 
consisted  of  a  winter  grain  like  wheat,  followed  by  a  spring  grain  like  barley, 
which  in  turn  was  followed  by  bare  fallow. 

The  third  stage  was  marked  by  the  introduction  of-  legumes  or  clovers 
into  the  cropping  system.     The  Flemish  farmers  about  1600' A.  D.  ,  abolished 
■  the  bare  fallow  practice,  and  grew  clover  in  rotation  with  hemp,  turnips,  and 
small  grains.     This  was  a  big  step  in  the  improvement  of  husbandry  because  it 
permitted  more  livestock  to  be  kept  and  renewed  as  well  as  rested  the  land. 

The  fourth  stage  was  the  introduction  of  intertillage  in  the  field. 
Although  the  art  of  hoeing  in  between  rows  of  plants  grown  in  the  garden  had 
been  practiced  by  the  early  Romans,  apparently  nobody  thought  of  carrying  the 
practice  to  the  fields  until  English  farmers  adopted  it  during  the  eighteenth 
century  to  meet  the  problem  of  weeds. 

The  introduction  of  intertillage  into  the  field  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  to  the  completion  of  the  basic 
principle  of  crop  rotation  as  it  is  known  to-day. 
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General  Control  Measures 
Against  European  Corn  Borer 

The  European  corn  borer  does  its  damaging  work  while  in  the  larval 
stage.     It  passes  the  greater  part  of  its  larval  and  also  pupal  existence 
within  the  stalk  or  other  parts  of  the  host  plant,,  usually  corn,  "but  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  in  a  variety  of  other  plants,  including  food 
plants,  flowering  plants,  and  weeds.    For  this  reason  there  is  hut  little 
chance  of  controlling  this  pest  by  insecticides,  and  it  is  evident  to 
entomologists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  .Agriculture  who  have  worked 
on  the  problem  that  the  major  control  efforts  should  be  directed  toward 
cultural  practices  which  will  lead  to  the  utilization  or  the  destruction 
of  infested  plants.    Measures  recommended  are:    Feeding  to  livestock,  burn- 
ing, or  plowing  under;  selection  of  varieties  of  corn  least  susceptible  to 
severe  injury,  and  regulating  the  time  of  planting  to  escape  serious  infes- 
tation and  yet  produce  satisfactory  yields. 

More  and  Better  Seed  Per 
Acre  Increases  Potato  Yield 

Last  fall  a  firm  of  California's  potato  growers  harvested  an  average 
of  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  from  9  acres.    The  rest  of  the  country, 
if  previous  production  records  are  a  reliable  index,  harvested  approximately 
113  bushels  to  the  acre.    Farmers  in  Great  Britain  have  been  producing  an 
average  of  200  bushels  per  acre  for  a  number  of  years.     It  is  evident,  says 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  the  general  run  of  farmers 
who  grow  potatoes  in  the  United  States  do  not  make  efficient  use  of  the 
available  knowledge  on  increasing  acre  production. 

Of  the  many  factors  causing  a  low  average  potato  yield  in  this  country, 
poor  seed  is  one  of  the  most  important.     The  American  potato  grower,  generally 
speaking,  pays  too  little  attention  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  seed  used. 
The  California  record  was  due  in  part  to  the  use  of  40  bushels  of  seed  per  acre, 
almost  twice  the  quantity  generally  used  even  by  the  most  progressive  growers. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  for  the  average  grower  to  be  assured  of  good  seed 
is  to  purchase  "certified  seed."  Certified  seed  is  being  produced  by  groups  of 
growers  in  20  or  more  States,  who  give  special  attention  to  the  production  of 
seed  that  will  pass  State  inspection  as  to  yielding  ability,  uniformity, 
trueness  to  name,  and  freedom  from  disease.    There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
certified  seed  is  improved  seed,  and  that  it  will  yield  much  more  than  common 
or  "grocery  store"  seed.    For  instance,  the  average  yield  in  Michigan  last  year 
was  122  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  average  production  from  certified  seed  was 
255  bushels  per  acre.     This  represents  a  gain  of  134  bushels  on  each  acre 
planted  with  certified  seed.     In  comparative  tests  made  last  year  by  the 
Tennessee  State  experiment  station  certified  seed  produced  an  average  of  133 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  yield  from  uncertified  seed  was  but  102  bushels 
per  acre. 
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LONG-TIME  SHEEP  OUTLOOK  GOOD 

Although  sheep  raising  heretofore  has  perhaps  been  subjected  to 
greater  vicissitudes  than  any  other  branch  of  animal  husbandry,  the  long- 
time prospect  for  the  sheepmen  appears  favorable.     This  is  the  view  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  says  the  tendency  in  sheep  raising  should 
be  toward  greater  permanence  and  profits. 

milk  Powder  and1  condensed  milk  replacing 
whole  milk  in"  manufactured  products 

Milk  powder  and  condensed  milk  are  replacing  whole  milk  and  evaporated 
milk  in  the  manufacture  of  confectionery,  ice  cream,  and  bakery  products,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced.     The  reason  for  the 
shift  is  that  the  concentrated  products  are  easier  to  transport  and  store. 
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